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Abstract. In the wake of the tragic events of September 11,2001, renewed debate has arisen regarding the 
efficacy and legal implications of a national identification card, a form of identification that would be something 
more comprehensive than a driver’s license, a Social Security card or a passport. Such debate has centered 
around finding the appropriate balance between maintaining personal freedom and protecting national security. 
Proponents contend that a card using ’’biometric” surveillance technologies such as electronic retinal scans or 
fingerprints could help reduce and/or track illegal immigrants or potential terrorists. Conversely, opponents 
assert that such a card could infringe upon civil liberties with minimal impact on reducing terrorism. This 
report summarizes the policy arguments related to and legal implications of a national identification card. 
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Summary 



In the wake of the tragic events of September 11, 2001, renewed debate has arisen 
regarding the efficacy and legal implications of a national identification card, a form of 
identification that would be something more comprehensive than a driver’s license, a 
Social Security card or a passport. Such debate has centered around finding the 
appropriate balance between maintaining personal freedom and protecting national 
security. Proponents contend that a card using “biometric” surveillance technologies 
such as electronic retinal scans or fingerprints could help reduce and/or track illegal 
immigrants or potential terrorists. Conversely, opponents assert that such a card could 
infringe upon civil liberties with minimal impact on reducing terrorism. This report will 
briefly summarize the policy arguments related to and legal implications of a national 
identification card. The report will be updated as developments warrant. 



The idea of a national identification system with centralized repositories and tracking 
capabilities has long stirred controversy. The merits of a comprehensive national 
identification system have been debated in relation to health care, 1 gun control, 2 and 
immigration proposals. 3 Arguments over a national identification card seek to balance 



1 See generally, William H. Minor, “ Identity Cards and Databases in Health Care: The Need for 
Federal Privacy Protections 28 COLUM. J.L. & SOC. PROBS. 253,273 (1995) (quoting public 
statement of Rep. Armey that “[w]e didn’t beat back the administration’s plan to issue us all 
‘health security cards’ only to have Congress adopt an I.D. card to track down immigrants.”) 

2 In 1989, a Justice Department task force included a national identity card among options for 
controlling the proliferation of guns. The proposed card would have been issued to all citizens 
and would have allowed access to criminal records. Richard Thornburg, then-Attorney General, 
rejected the identity card proposal. A Justice Department spokesman said at the time that 
Thornburg viewed such a card as “an infringement on rights of Americans.” Ann Debroy, 
“ Thornburgh Rules Out Two Gun-Control Options: Attorney General Objects to Registration 
Card for Gun Owners, National Identification Card,” Wash. Post, June 29, 1989 at A41. 

3 In 1976, Congress added the following language to the Immigration Reform and Control Act 
of 1976: “Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize, directly or indirectly, the 
issuance or use of national identification cards or the establishment of a national identification 
card.” A number of bills have been introduced in the 107 th Congress to aid in the tracking of 
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